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THE ANNUAL MEETING 

Owing to the promptness of the Executive Committee we are 
able to present in this number of the Journal the complete pro- 
gram of our annual meeting. It is hoped that the convenient and 
central location of Indianapolis will encourage an unusually large 
number of members and friends to attend this meeting. 

PROGRAM OF THE NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLASSI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH, TO 
BE HELD AT INDIANAPOLIS, IND., FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, 
APRIL ii AND 12, 1913 

Thursday, 8:00 p.m.: Meeting of the Executive Committee, Hotel Wash- 
ington. 

I. Friday, 9:00 a.m. Hotel Washington 

9:00 Greetings 

9:30 1. "High-School Latin and American Citizenship," by Miss Eliza- 
beth McGorey, High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Discussion to 
be opened by Miss Laura J. Yeater, State Normal, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 

2. "Application of the Principles of Greek Lyric Tragedy in the 

Classical Dramas of Swinburne," by Miss Olivia Pound, High 
School, Lincoln, Neb. Discussion to be opened by D. D. Hains, 
Wabash College. 

The Atalanta in Calydon and the Erectheus of Swinburne not merely 
imitate Greek lyric tragedy but conform severely to the classical laws 
of dramatic construction. This is demonstrated by examination of these 
dramas with reference to use of the chorus, handling of characters, of 
dramatic motives, of the "unities," and of plot. 

3. "The College Course in the Classics," by H. V. Canter, Univer- 

sity of Illinois. Discussion to be opened by Fred H. Weng, 
State Normal, Terre Haute, Ind. 

The sharp attacks on the classics for the past two decades have caused 
much wholesome discussion among classical teachers as to aims, methods, 
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and results in their work. By far the greater part of adverse criticism 

has been directed against the work of the secondary schools, or of the 

graduate school. Is the college course in the classics satisfactory in 

itself and in its results? Examination of a typical complaint against 

it forces a negative answer. This paper after consideration of the aims 

of the college course comments on three essential particulars in which it 

is defective and suggests how the defects may be remedied. 

4. "The Efficiency Engineer in the High-School Latin Room," by 

Howard G. Colwell, St. Louis High School. Discussion to be 

opened by Josiah B. Game, State Normal, Florence, Ala. 

The teacher's efficiency is tested when the student is tested. Shallow 
teaching must have easy testing if the pupil is to "pass." Testing in the 
first year must determine whether the student has such power in the 
inflections that his knowledge shall be ready, accurate, and independent 
of outside suggestion as to which paradigm to use. In the higher classes 
in the high school, the translation test must show ability to translate 
orally, without interruption, a continuous passage of previously prepared 
matter. The sight testing must show ability to follow the current of the 
thought, not merely to piece together sentences. 

The paper points out forms of testing developed through actual 
classroom use. 

Offering of motions to be considered at the business session Satur- 
day, and announcement of committees. 

II. Friday, 2:00 p.m. Shortrtdge High School 

President Thomas C. Howe, Butler College, presiding officer. 

2:00 5. "The Divisions in the Plays of Terence," by Frederick M. 

Foster, University of Iowa. Discussion to be opened by 

Arthur P. Hall, Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

The traditional act and scene divisions were not made by Terence, 

though the act divisions, at least, were probably made before the time of 

Horace. The criteria which were shown to apply to the plays of Plautus 

{Class. Phil., VLT, 358) may also be applied to the plays of Terence. 

Close comparison is made with the results obtained by Leo, Der Monolog 

im Drama, and by Keym, De Fabulis Terenti in Actus Dividendis. 

6. "The Classical Tradition and the Study of English," by Philo M. 

Buck, University of Nebraska. General discussion. 

The modern desire for a practical education in secondary schools 

has put the classics on the defensive. It has been argued that the modern 

languages touch our social and commercial life more intimately than 

either Latin or Greek, besides being far more readily acquired, and 

possessing quite the same cultural value. All this sounds plausible 

enough. But four years of secondary training do not give the student 

even a practical knowledge of a modern language; and a mere fraction 

of high-school graduates pursue their language study beyond the routine 

of the classroom. The question then is narrowed to a very simple issue. 

The chief benefit from four years' training in a foreign language must be 
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seen in the student's ability in his mother-tongue. This being the case, 
does the student with a four years' training in a modern language do as 
well in his English as the student with the same training in the classics ? 
This question we shall have to answer, both theoretically and practically, 
in the negative. 

7. "The Value of the Classics to Students in English," by Joseph V. 

Denney, Ohio State University. General discussion. 

8. "The Participation of the Student in the Work of Beginning 

Latin," by William G. Hale, University of Chicago. Discus- 
sion to be opened by Arthur L. Keith, Carlton College, North- 
field, Minn. 

The larger the part which the student plays in the acquisition of that 
which he must learn, the greater will be his pleasure in the daily work, 
and the greater his strength and independence. The aim of the paper 
is to suggest ways in which he may thus constructively participate in 
what are ordinarily now mere matters of memorizing on his part. 

The subjects especially touched upon are paradigms and vocabulary. 
The paper is founded upon actual experiments of the writer, made in 
the present year. 

III. Friday, 8:00 p.m. John Herron Art Institute 

9. Address: "The Value of the Classics in Modern Education," by 

Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, General Electrical Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y. 
Reception. 

IV. Saturday, 9:00 a.m. Hollenbeck Hall, Y.W.C.A. Building 
Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, presiding officer. 

10. "A Visit to the Site of Alesia," illustrated, by George R. Swain, 

Lockport, HI. General discussion. 

The site of Alesia is one of the most satisfactory, perhaps the most 
satisfactory of any that the student can visit, since the large scale of the 
topography has undergone no change, except that the amount of wood- 
land may have varied, and the terrain is not hidden by buildings as is 
the case on the site of the battle with the Nervii. At Alesia there are no 
traces now of the excavations carried on by Napoleon III, but there is no 
difficulty in seeing where the lines must have run. 

There will also be shown some views of Roman weapons used in battle, 
such as the pila, lances, swords (Gallic), and stimuli, now on exhibition 
at the St. Germain-en-Laye museum, near Paris. 

11. "Recent Excavations in Rome and Pompeii," illustrated, by 

Gordon J. Lalng, University of Chicago. General discussion. 
A brief report of the results of archaeological work in 1911-12. 

12. "A Manuscript of the Works of Caesar in the Library of Mr. 

George A. Plimpton, of New York," illustrated, by Frances W. 
Kelsey, University of Michigan. General discussion. 
Business session. 
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V. Saturday, 2:00 p.m. Convention Hall, Hotel Washington 

Louis Howland, editor of the Indianapolis News, presiding officer. 

13. "Ways and Means of Making Latin Popular," by Harriet R. 

Ktrby, North High School, Columbus, Ohio. Discussion to be 
opened by Miss L. Harkness, Sophie Newcomb College, New 
Orleans. 

It looks as if Latin is holding its own. If so, how are we going to 
insure a constant and growing number of Latin pupils ? 

Some ways and means which assist much in making Latin interesting 
and popular are: the giving of much attention to the study of English 
derivatives and some to conversational exercises in the beginning classes; 
the use of lantern slides and photographs; the definite assignment of 
reference books and systematic reading in connection with the Latin text; 
the Latin page in the high-school paper; the presentation of Latin plays 
and pageants; and, finally, the teacher's realization of the supreme 
importance of the subject. 

14. "A Comparison of the Iphigenias of Euripides, Racine, and Goethe," 

by Frederic A. Hall, Washington University. Discussion to 

be opened by Paul Shorey, University of Chicago. 

Euripides' Iphigenia at Aulis represents a higher type of sacrifice than 

is found in any of the other Iphigenias. In her cheerful surrender of life 

she was sustained by the thought that thus was Greece ennobled, and her 

unselfish act surpassed in nobility of motive Racine's Iphigenia. 

Racine, perhaps wisely, adapted his plan to the circumstances of his 
times, and to the peculiarities of his people. He touched a popular chord 
by introducing into the play a fascinating, passionate woman — Eriphyle — 
who, fired with jealousy, finds her own destruction through her effort to 
ruin another. In Racine's tragedy Iphigenia passes through no struggle 
of soul before consenting to surrender her life; in fact, had not the Fates 
interfered, she would have returned to her home in order to save her life. 
In the Iphigenias among the Taurians there is a marked contrast 
between the one of Euripides and the one of Goethe. Euripides' Iphigenia 
at Tauris resorts to lies, intrigue, defiance of authority, in order to accom- 
plish her purpose, and justifies her conduct on the ground that the Greek 
must prove superior to the barbarian. 

Goethe's Iphigenia is a mild-mannered woman, modeled on the prin- 
ciple of the times in which the poet lived, and therefore representing the 
ethics of the Christian religion rather than the standard of the times in 
which he is supposed to have lived. Goethe's drama is of an exceptionally 
high type as an artistic piece of work, but his Iphigenia is in marked 
contrast and quite inferior to the Greek original. 

15. "Caesural Emphasis in the Iliad," by Frank A. Clark, Miami 

University, Oxford, Ohio. Discussion to be opened by John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University. 

Attention will be called to the emphasis which often falls upon the 
word immediately preceding the caesural pause in Homer, and by the 
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study of certain noteworthy instances of this refinement it is hoped that 
additional light may be thrown upon the meaning, and especially upon 
the general tone, of certain passages in the Iliad. 

IMPORTANT INFORMATION 

Association headquarters will be the new Hotel Washington, East Wash- 
ington St. between Meridian and Pennsylvania streets. Members of the local 
committee designated by badges will meet trains Friday morning. The Hotel 
Washington is less than ten minutes' walk from the Union Station. 

Members and guests of the association are requested to register and secure 
badges at the Convention Hall of the Hotel Washington or at Shortridge High 
School on Friday. 

To avoid inconvenience, members and guests of the Classical Association 
are strongly advised to write directly to the hotels in advance for reservations. 
This request is made because a large joint convention of manufacturers which 
is to be held in Indianapolis at the same time has already reserved the large 
Claypool Hotel. Those desiring to stay at headquarters of the Classical 
Association should write to Mr. Krause, manager of the Hotel Washington, as 
soon as possible. All the hotels listed are conveniently near headquarters. 

Sessions Friday morning and Saturday afternoon will be held at Hotel 
Washington. After the Friday morning session the delegates are invited to a 
luncheon by the Chamber of Commerce, 28 South Meridian St. Friday after- 
noon the session will be held at Shortridge High School, North Pennsylvania, 
between Michigan and North streets. The Friday evening session will be 
held in the John Herron Art Institute, North Pennsylvania and Sixteenth 
streets, and will be followed by a reception for all members of the association 
and their friends. The Saturday morning session will be in Hollenbeck Hall 
of the Young Women's Christian Association and will be followed by a luncheon 
in the same building. Take the north-bound Pennsylvania cars to reach the 
Art Institute, Shortridge, or Hollenbeck Hall. The last two are in easy 
walking distance. 

HOTEL RATES 

Hotel Washington. — New and fireproof. East Washington near Pennsyl- 
vania. European plan, single $1.50 to $3.00, all rooms with private bath. 
$1 . 00 extra per room for each extra occupant. 

Denison Hotel. — North Pennsylvania near Ohio. European plan, $1 . 00 
to $4 . 00. American plan, $2 . 50 to $5 . 00. 

Hotel English. — On the Circle, Monument Place. European plan without 
bath, $1.00 to $1.50; with bath, $1.50 to $2.50. American plan without 
bath, $2.50 to $3.00; with bath, $3.00 to $4.00. 

Hotel Edward. — South Illinois near Union Station, under same manage- 
ment as the Washington. European, $1 . 00 and $1 . 50 without bath, $1 . 50 
to $2 . 50 with bath. 

Hotel Colonial. — North Illinois and New York streets. European plan, 
$1 . 00 to $2 . 00. 
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Linden Hotel. — North Illinois and New York streets. European plan, 
$0.75 to $3.00; with bath, $1.50 and up; meals, $0.35. 

Hotel Royal. — 323-25 North Illinois. European plan, $1.00 to $1.50, 
with running water; with bath, f 1 . 50, double, $2 . 50. 

Grand Hotel. — South Illinois near Union Station. European plan, with- 
out bath, $1.00; with bath, $1.50. 



"WHAT'S THE USE OF LATIN?" 

One of the most striking features of the program of our annual 
meeting at Cincinnati last year was a paper and exhibit by Miss 
Frances Sabin of the Latin department of the Oak Park (111.) High 
School on the subject, "A Concrete Illustration in Answer to the 
Question: 'What's the Use of Latin?'" Miss Sabin had trans- 
ferred from her own classrooms to the walls of the assembly hall at 
Cincinnati the whole body of material which she had already had 
on exhibit at Oak Park. She explained this material, how it was 
collected by herself, her assistant, Miss Hubbell, and her pupils, 
how it could be used, and what was its bearing upon education in 
the classics. Miss Sabin's collection was exhibited in the three 
high schools of Cincinnati for the two weeks succeeding the meeting 
of the Classical Association, and later in other cities. 

The feeling was very strong among members of the association 
that in this exhibit we had a powerful argument and unique stimulus 
for the study of the classics in school and college, and that we 
should not be content with its mere presentation at Cincinnati 
and a few other cities. A committee of five was accordingly 
appointed to consider ways and means for the publication of a 
manual with accompanying wall-charts which should effectively 
spread Miss Sabin's material and method throughout the schools of 
the country. The committee was as follows: B. L. D'Ooge, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., chairman; Walter Hullihen, Sewanee, Tenn., 
F. J. Miller, Chicago, H. L. Senger, Cincinnati, and M. S. Slaughter, 
Madison, Wis. This committee met in consultation with Miss 
Sabin and Miss Hubbell at Oak Park and examined with great care 
the manual which she had prepared, together with the wall-charts, 
with the view to the feasibility of their publication. The estimate 
of the value of the material and the desirability of its publication 
increased with the committee's examination. 
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A letter from Mr. F. B. Dyer, superintendent of schools at 
Cincinnati, will be in place at this point: 

We displayed your exhibit in each of our three high schools. It made the 
sensation of the year. I have never known an exhibit to attract so much 
attention from teachers. It has given an impetus to classical instruction which 
came to us at just the right time, as we have been putting the foot pretty strong 
upon the industrial pedal in this city. I personally think it is the most remark- 
able exhibit I have ever seen of this character. I do not know how to express 
adequately our gratitude for its use. Our Latin teachers have taken a new 
lease on life. I can see the difference in their rooms and in their attitude. In 
the name of a hundred of them I am writing to express our gratitude. 

The following testimonies from students in the Oak Park High 
School, written without knowledge that they were to be used here, 
will show the value of the exhibit from the student point of view: 

"A great many people say that Latin is a dead language; but they do not 
observe things, the common things of everyday life. When they make that 
statement they do not know that they are speaking Latin under a different name. 

The word 'language 'itself just stares a student of Latin in the face We 

do not believe that Latin is the only study on earth, but that it is as essential 
to a good education as English." 

"As a whole, I think that if one should look over our Latin exhibit he would 
be thoroughly convinced that Latin is practical, and those who think thatLatin is 
not of much value and that it is a ' dead ' language would change their opinion." 

"It takes very little study of this exhibit to show the doubter the error 
of his ways, and, if he is sensible, he will join the ranks of those who are the 
friends of the classics and who believe in them. He may still scoff, if he is 
foolish, but in his heart he will know that Latin is worth while. I believe that 
the exhibit is of great value to the students of the school. They have for a long 
time been accepting the facts as laid down by their teachers, but an exhibit like 
this shows the real points and makes a much greater impression than simple 
statements." 

Bids have been received from various publishers and printers, 
the best of which made it seem quite possible, in the judgment of the 
committee, to publish the manual and charts at a price which would 
bring them within the reach of every school. The exact price 
cannot as yet be stated, but it will not exceed five dollars. 

The material, then, which will be offered will be as follows: 

1. The manual, entitled, An Exhibit Showing in Concrete Form 
the Relation of Greek and Latin to Practical Life. This manual 
gives all the categories under which material has been collected, 
sets forth much of the material itself, and suggests how teacher and 
pupils may supplement this. 

2. A set of sixty stout cards (22 in.X28 in.) containing in the 
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form of headlines the chief points of the subject-matter as grouped 
under ten main headings (see below), together with twenty-five 
blank cards of the same size, to be used in case the teacher desires 
to extend the illustration matter beyond the limits of one card. The 
material in the manual can easily be copied upon the cards by the 
use of rubber stamps, a set of which can be obtained at a very small 
price through the mail-order house of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 
These cards should be attached by hooks to mosquito netting or a 
similar material hung from the picture-molding of the room. 

Inasmuch as the exhibit is designed to appeal to the intelligence of the 
pupils and is not in any sense a "show" for their amusement only, some definite 
plan for its careful study should be worked out by the teacher. For example, 
the student may be asked to prepare a paper upon the different elements of the 
exhibit, or a test may be given with the understanding that the result will be 
an important factor in making up the grade for the month. In any case, 
sufficient time should be given for detailed observation and an opportunity 
afforded for a discussion of leading points. Inasmuch as the success of the 
exhibit is largely dependent upon the personal element and the amount of 
enthusiastic co-operation the teacher can command, pupils should be encour- 
aged to bring in material throughout the year and even start collections of their 
own along the line of their personal interests. 

Following are the ten general categories which, with many 
subdivisions, are treated in the manual. It is these subdivisions 
which form the headings of the sixty cards, material for which 
should be either copied from manual to cards, or collected for the 
cards by original work and observation by the teacher and pupils. 

These more general categories would appear in the wall exhibit of 
the classroom as signs, printed large, under which would be grouped 
the cards in their logical arrangement. 

I. Greek and Latin make the English language more intelligible. 

II. Greek and Latin are of supreme value to the literary mastery of English. 

III. Latin is the foundation of the Romance languages. 

IV. Greek and Latin afford superior mental training. 

V. Greek and Latin are essential to an intimate acquaintance with art and 
decorative designs in general. 

VI. Greek and Latin explain much of our modern architecture. 

VII. Greek and Latin form the terminology of science. 

VIH. Greek and Latin contribute more or less directly to success in the 
professions. 

IX. Greek and Latin add vitality to textbooks of Greek and Roman his- 
tory, and give a deeper insight into the two great civilizations upon which our 
own is based. 

X. Greek and Latin make many things in the world about us more 
interesting. 
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In considering the problem of financing the publication of this 
exhibit, especially in view of the fact that the work would be issued 
under the auspices of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, it has seemed best to the committee to finance the 
undertaking by the subscription plan, appealing directly to the 
members of our own association through the Classical Journal, and 
to all our sister-associations as well. 

The committee is accordingly asking all to whom this notice 
may come, and who desire to avail themselves of the manual and 
exhibit for use in their own schools, to write to the Classical Journal 
signifying their desire. A proper subscription blank will be fur- 
nished to all making such application. In order to warrant this 
publication, the committee estimates that at least five hundred 
subscriptions should be in hand. If these are guaranteed, it is 
planned to place the work in the hands of teachers about the first 
of September. 

The association has in this enterprise a great opportunity to 
perform a signal service to the cause of classical education in our 
schools, and we urge our members to give it the support that its 
merits deserve. 



NOTE 

In our February number the accidental dropping-out of a word 
in the report of the meeting of the American Philological Association 
made an important statement unintelligible. The paragraph 
should read as follows: "The Philological Association expressed 
itself as in favor of some arrangement by which, as suggested by the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, it may come 
into immediate connection with the members of that body at the 
next western meeting of the Philological Association. By a general 
understanding, that meeting will be in 1914. The Association voted 
to recommend to a special committee that the meeting of 1913 be 
arranged, if practicable, in connection with the meeting of the 
Modern Language Association. It is likely that the meeting will 
be in Cambridge." 



